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"Soldiering" on the job is an old device not only to protect the worker
from overfatigue, but to reduce output deliberately. So, too, various form?
of sabotage are employed, as in one case tited in a report of a factory
engaged in making tin cans, where an efficiency engineer had been intro-
duced to speed up production; the workers from time to time would slyly
toss tin scrap into some machine or conveyor or otherwise interfere with
the production process. This would result in a temporary shutdown of
that unit, which not only relieved the workers for the moment but of
course irritated the foreman, the efficiency experts, and the management
generally. All such situations tend in time to affect the morale in the
plant. Several studies have shown that the amount of work done in a
certain period "is a definite function of the amount that remains to be
done." (See Viteles, 1932.) Without doubt the anticipation of a long
day's work ahead and of a large amount of work to be accomplished
results in an unconscious slowing down of the worker. This fact is an-
other excellent illustration of our constant contention that in human
adaptation anticipatory reactions have much to do with overt conduct
itself.
Culture patterns of restricting output There is little doubt that among
workers in our society everywhere there are already long established cus-
toms and traditions favoring restriction of output in certain circumstances.
In new types of jobs practices of restricting output often emerge if atti-
tudes and conditions of work favor it. Mathewson's report (1931) of these
practices among unorganized laborers in a large sample of varied kinds
of industry and over a wide range of localities concludes among other
things that (i) restriction of output is a widespread culture pattern among
American workers; (2) scientific management has failed to develop a
spirit of mutual confidence between parties to a labor contract compara-
ble to that generally found in the good-will between parties to a sales
contract; (3) underwork and restriction offer more serious problems than
speeding up and overwork; (4) managerial staffs, on the whole, have'-
been too satisfied with the general broad results of man-hour output to
pay attention to the attitudes of the workers or to offer any rational
means of meeting fairly the time-honored devices of self-protection which
long antedate all these superincentive programs; and (5) owners and
managers have not yet made the workers really believe that they can give
their best efforts without running the risk of incurring penalties, such as
cuts in rates of pay and loss of employment, rather than the benefits
which ought normally to flow from real interest in a job.
Nonmonetary incentives. The fear of unemployment and of reduction
in wages clearly influences good-will; but this rests essentially on antici-
pated loss of wages. But there are other, nonmonetary factors which in-